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FADDITIONAL HEMAKKS, 



Since my Remarks on Mr Thirlwall's First Letter 
were written, a hope which I have there expressed has 
been estinguiahed ; and I fear that I cannot now look 
forward to the pleasure and advantage of having him 
as my companion in those employments, in which my 
association with him induced me to offer to the public 
my observations on his arguments. This has been to me a 
matter of deep and serious regret, both on public and on 
private grounds ; and though I am not called upon, 
and do not intend, to offer any opinion on the necessity 
of such a change, I cannot, without doing violence to 
mv own feelings, neglect this occasion of expressing my 
great sorrow at the event. My regret at this occurrence 
has proceeded not only from my strong admiration and 
esteem for bis great endowments and elevated character 
(sentiments which I trust I need not now endeavour to 
express more adequately), but also from a persuasion, 
that the differences of opinion between us, so far as they 
might affect our practical conduct and common aims, 
would be much narrowed by furtlier explanation ; and even 
a hope that they might possibly, by some means, be so far 
removed, as to allow us to continue usefully that com- 
munity of labour which has ever been to me a source of 
high gratification. In the persuasion just mentioned, Mr 
I Thirlwall's Second Letter has confirmed me ; and though 



I shall make a few additional remarks upon what he 
has said, I hope it will appear that we approach much 
Dearer each other than we did before. This approach to 
agreement, and the conviction that our mutual esteem 
has not been diminished by the discussion, are to me 
most agreeable; and it ia a very painful reflexion that 
the result of the approximation in our views must, so Cw 
as I can see, be limited to speculation only. 

I certainly wrote my Remarks under the impressim 
that Mr Thirl wall's arguments tended to this result; 
that, with regard to religious observances, all restraint 
was wrong, and ought to be abolished: and even now 
I do not see at what point he would limit this doctrine. 
I conceived, and conceive, that to admit and act upon 
this principle, was to declare that we would do, in main- 
taining such observances, absolutely nothing; that we 
would be utterly inactive and silent, and therefore, so 
far as our wishes were to be interpreted by our actioos, 
entirely indifferent and reckless upon this subject. Nor 
can I discover, in the suggestions of Mr Thirlwall, any 
thing which would rescue us, to any material extent, 
from this interpretation. To say that our students may 
have their religious impressions strengthened by the ser- 
vices of the parish churches of the place, and the in- 
fluence of its groves and cloisters, appears to me to be 
to say that they may, as they choose or as it happens, 
recollect or forget that there is such a thing as religion 
in the world ; to say that they need not suppose that 
social and stated worship has an authoritative claim upon 
ft Christian, that a visible and public acknowledgement 
of the truths and hopes of Christianity is a duty. And 
I do not see that this inference would be much weakened 
even if we were to add to our parish churches one more 
place of worship on exactly the same footing; supporang, 
as the proposal seems to suppose, that those who do not 
at present frequent any of the existing churches, are al- 
lowed still to refuse their attendance to this. Yet I can- 
not think we should teel self-satisfled while giving room 
for such an inference. We might permit our pupils to 
live, if they prefer to do so, from one end to the other 



' their acadciiik: course, without joiniug in any worsliip, 
partaking of any religious ordinance ; without ever 
hearing a prayer or a sermon ; without finding themselves in 
, Christian congregation, from the day when they enter 
Lllthe University to the day when they quit it. But I 
mot believe, I cannot imagine, that to have a })ortion 
^■rf tiose who are placed under our care, in this condition, 
would be a state of things which we could reconcile to 
our views of our duty to them, to our country, and to 
our religion. Nor should I be at all the more satisfied 
with such a prospect, if I were told, that by doing this, 
we leave them to the working of that religious instruction 
which they have received in the bosom of their own 
families, and which must be far more efficacious than 
any which we can bestow. I am most wiUing to allow 
, the inestimable value and prerogative of those religious 
ifiections, recollections, and hopes, which are bound to 
MIS by our dearest earthly feelings and remembrances. 
But it is precisely because of the importance I attach 
I to tbe religious impressions which the young man receives 
I a well-ordered family, that I cannot prevail upon my- 
elf, the moment he is transferred to our hands, to cast 
hway all external restraint. The religious impressions 
■rhich the common course of domestic life produces, are 
wde by means of restraints ; not only by conversation 
nd advice, but by the regular attendance at stated ser- 
t by the seriousness with which all that concerns 
is dealt with and spoken of, by the practice of 
social worship, or by the injunction of daily prayer. 
If, when these influences cease to operate on youth, no ■ 

I Others succeed them ; if, when the father and mother are 
po longer there to remind him of these habits, we stand 
by and never recall tliem to his memory ; if, when he 
passes from the circle of common life to place himself 
^der the superinten dance of ministers of religion, — of 
persons bound by their vows, their position, their in- 
stitutions, to urge religious observances, as a part of 
religion, on the notice of those about them, — ^if he then 
find that he has entered a region where he is left entirely 
^ to rest on the remembrance of the past, for tbe support of 
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his habits of regular and persevering devutiou ; I cannot 
conceive otherwise than that hia religious feelings, which in 
almost all persons are closely twined with the regard for reli- 
gious services, will suffer a severe shock, and be more surely 
weakened and shaken than they will be even by a service 
which many may attend with an obvious want of devotion. 
We must do what we can i we believe daily worship to 
be a Christian duty, and we must further it by the best 
means in our power. We may lament the inefficacy of 
these ; but we at least remind our pupils, by our actions 
and regulations, of what, in our best judgment, they 
ought to do. We cannot, under pretext of leaving an 
opportunity for a freer and purer expansion of devotion, 
look idly on, while crowds are manifestly turning away 
from all devotion whatever. When it is clear what the 
Christian student ought to do, it is our business to make 
rules for his doing it : restraint to this extent is the con- 
dition and foundation of all institutions for education whwh 
I can conceive ; it ever has been that of those wluch 
we administer, and I cannot understand their being con- 
ducted on any other principle. 

The necessity of such rules is indeed, as I have al- 
ready said, the foundation not only of our ordinances, but 
of all religious ordinances ; not only of the services of 
the College Chapel, but of the Parish Church. Human 
nature requires the observance of times and seasons, of 
ceremonies and forms, of exercises and repetitions, to 
suggest, to recall, to mark, to strengthen the trains of 
serious thought and reverential feeling. Such habits and 
institutions are standing recognitions and enduring memo- 
rials of our Christian profession. They exercise an indi- 
rect and unobtrusive, but wide and constant influence on 
the societies in which they exist ; and if, as I gladly 
allow, the visible records of the pious and sober feeling 
of other times, if "our groves and cloisters," our bat- 
tlements and spires, have a " silent finger" which " points 
to heaven," and does not always point in vain, I cannot 
understand why the monuments of the same feeling in 
our habits and institutions should be supposed incapable 
of contributing to the !>amc cfferti why the pealing organ. 



toe well-known liturgy, the long-established orderly dis- 
tribution of times and oHices, the collegiate congregation 
ever entering and issuing from the consecrated doors with 
the returning hour, should not also be favourable to the 
growth of religious thoughts ; or why we should be utterly 
callous to those impressions, arising from such circum- 
stances, bv which strangers are often forcibly affected. 

But Mr Thii-lwall's reply, and indeed the subject, force 
me to go on to another reflexion. It is said, that however 
much we may wish that our institutions should thus operate 
in fostering devotional feelings, they in practice and in fact 
do not do so. And that this is true to a considerable extent, 
unfortunately we cannot deny. We must not however do 
ourselves injustice. In the fact of the imperfect result 
of our ordinances in making men religious, we have some- 
thing in common with all other institutions. Though men 
require stated times and forms and exercises to call their 
thoughts to eternal things, to guide and warm their hearts, 
we know well how many share in these offices with little 
or no such advantage : how many hearts are deaf to the 
call, disobedient to the guidance, cold to the glow of social 
worship. I have no wish to make our case appear better 
by speaking slightly of the devotion of other places of wor- 
ship ; but I conceive that there are many congregations, 
brought together by other means than ours, of whom an 
observer might say, nearly what Mr Thirlwall says of ours, 
that with a large portion it is not a religious service at all, 
and that to the remainder it is far from impressive and 
edifying. At least it must be allowed that this case is 
not inconceivable ; and if such an instance should occur 
in the worship of a parish church, I would ask what would 
be the remedy which an earnest minister would propose? 
Surely not that the weekly service should be discontinued, 
and that a monthly or a yearly service should be established 
in its stead. Any one would perceive at once that the only 
hope would be from a remedy of quite another kind : 
that not less demand on men's time, but a more efFcctive 
application to their minds, would be the only resource : 
that for the minister to expect to make them more earnest 
I by giving himself less trouble, to peri^nade them that 
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religion was of more importance by giving less time To 
it, would be a most sad and hopeless experiment. 

I am aware that there are great differences between such 
a case and that of our college worship, but I see no difference 
which affects the essential character of the case. In the one 
instance as in the other, the established institution, the regu- 
lar worship, is a necessary condition of all the good which can 
be done ; however inefficient the mere form may be, there can 
be no efficiency without some form, and nothing gained by 
abandoning the form only. The change to be wished for 
is, to give additional life to the existing outward form, to 
add earnestness to the indispensable ceremonial, to make 
the established service a real worship. Any merely nega- 
tive measure, any mere abolition of ordinances, any at- 
tempt to remedy the inefficiency of rules by simply 
relaxing them, would, T am persuaded, be felt as an 
abandonment of a portion of the hope and desire to keep 
up the reverence for all religious ordinances ; and the 
more so, the more it was accompanied, to the authors of 
the change, with a diminution of the previous demandi 
upon their time, occupations, and superintendence. 

If indeed it were recommended that we should do more 
instead of less ; if it were proposed that, besides enjoining 
attention to Christian observances, wo should frequently 
explain their import, enforce their influence, and join with 
them other religious instruction ; or if any other way were 
suggested by which we might add to our form of prayer 
more life and sincerity, more advantage and satisfaction, 
than it now possesses, I, for one, should rejoice to profit 
by such suggestions, and would most gladly cooperate in 
any plan of this kind which offered a promise of succese. 

But we are told that with our present system of a 
" compulsory service,'' no such expectation can be enter- 
tained; that, under these circumstances, we must not h(^ 
to make our worship really religious and devout. I rejoice 
to say that I cannot subscribe to this doctrine of despair, 
and that I conceive that I see various reasons which make 
it impossible for me to do so. I might adduce Mr Sewell'a 
testimony, that, in his CoUegi', n voluntary disposition to 
seek for religious instrut'lion grew up, without any relaxa- 



tiou of this kind of discipline: I might appeal to smaller 
societies than our own, in this University; where, I am 
informed, Mr Thirlwall would find fewer of those differ- 
ences, which appear to him so disadvantageously to dis- 
tinguish the service of our cha.pel from that of a parish 
church: but I cannot help referring to Mr Thirlwall's testi- 
mony, that in our own congregation an advantageous change 
has taken place, which he believes "has not been confined 
to the exterior, but extends to the thoughts and feelings of a 
part of the persons present." It is with reluctance that I 
make such a matter a subject of discussion ; but I may 
be allowed to ask, if we are advanced so far under our 
present system, why must we despair of any further im- 
provement? Whatever the causes are that have led to 
an increase of seriousness and earnestness, I trust that 
some of them have not yet exhausted their energy ; I 
will not easily believe that their efficacy may not be fur- 
ther extended ; with such encouragement, I will not cease 

9 look to the future as a field for hopeful exertion. 

When we are told (in opposition, as appears to me, 

I allowed facts) that no real religion can have a place 
" compulsory service,"" I cannot but ask whether 
! is meant to be asserted of a service enforced by com- 

oldon or restraint of any kind, or whether the assertion 

V confined to the particular khid of rules which prevail 

1 our Colleges, In my former Remarks, I imagined that 
Hie fwrner assertion was intended by Mr Thirlwall, and 
that " the full consciousness of freedom " was held up 
as necessary to the efficacy of all religious observances. 
In this it appears that I was nnistaken ; and that though 
■ihe full consciousness of freedom is indispensable to the 
^Tevotional efficacy of our parish churches, this proposition 

) not asserted as a general one ; and therefore it may pos- 
klbly be inapplicable to the service of our College chapels, 

\ it certainly is not a feature of family worship, or even 
the usual course of social life. The other proposition, 
which " prescribed exercies " for religion are condemned, 

I tending to kill the thing which we mean to foster by " 
Aem, which seems to me to lead to nearly the same con- 
Olusions as the first-mentioned principle, is, it would ap- 
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pear, still maintained as a general truth ; but it is sug- 
gested that its enunciation may have been superfluous in 
the present case. If this doctrine is withdrawn, as having 
no bearing on the question before us, I have, of coursCi 
not a word more to say respecting it; but if this is not 
done, I cannot agree with Mr Thirlwall, that it is " hard," 
(meaning by that unreasonably hard,) that he should be 
called upon to shew how the doctrine is to be limited, 
Bo that it shall be an argument against College chapeU, 
and shall not be an argument against parish churches; 
since, at first sight, it appears equally formidable to both 
institutions. 

But supposing it to be allowed, as I think it must be, 
except we liave to do with a difl'erent form of society, 
and a difierent constitution of human nature from any 
we have known, that some observances, established and 
enforced by some authority, are necessary to the main- 
tenance of religion, and tliat restraint and control ma; 
be employed in enforcing these observances, without de- 
stroying their good effects; we come to the next question, 
which is the one of real practical importance for us, whe- 
ther the kind of restraint which is employed in our Col- 
leges is capable of improvement; and whether our regula- 
tions may be, by allowable changes, rendered more likely 
to promote the religious, moral, and intellectual interests 
of the bodies in which they JnigM prevail, taken in refer- 
ence to the proper nature and ends of these institutions. 

These are, no doubt, most important practical ques- 
tions; but they are not such as I should judge it advisable 
to discuss before the public ; and I certainly do think 
that, among other unhappy consequences of the opiaions 
which have been published u pon it, this has arisen ; — 
that any question of change is become a more complex 
one than it was before. This circumstance however I 
now mention, not to attribute blame, but to express re- 
gret, and to explain the very narrow limits within which 
I shall confine my own remarks. I say then, that it 
appears to me, that the kind of restraint and control which 
a College may and ought to exercise in such cases, in 
peculiar, because the nature nf the assorialions and rela- 
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' tions which obtain in such a body is peculiar. The direc- 
tors and the pupils do not exist insulated from and inde- 
pendent of each other ; nor connected, as persona are in 
cotnmon social life, by slight ties of mutual observance 
and opinion ; there is a definite meaning in the rules and 
habits under which the members of such bodies live toge- 
ther: there is a settled implication of the duty of super- 
intendence and direction on the one side, of docility 
and deference on the other. What is approved of is, 
as far as possible, recommended ; what is disapproved is, 
as far as possible, repressed. Hence, what is overlooked 
is, in fact, tolerated ; what is not attempted is, in fact, 
declared to he undesirable. The mere circumstance of 
the student's continuance in the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges, and under the eye of the authorities, of his College, 
is a declaration that there are in his conduct no prominent 
features of evil ; that there are no obvious habits with 
which authority, directed by kindness, is called on to 
interfere. Now suppose that, all compulsory worship 
being abolished, wo had among our students a large body, 
(may we not suppose the body would be very large .') 
who, being left entirely to themselves, were obviously, 
undisguisedly, perhaps obtrusively, alienated altogether 
from all habits of Christian worship. Suppose that each 
man's character was, as it would be, well and fami- 
liarly known, as one who did, or who did not, attend the 
services of religion ; suppose that persons in College, in- 
terested by their position about the habits of the students, 
should see many of their pupils passing in succession 
from the religious to the irreligious division; from the 
apparent profession of Christianity to the palpable dis- 
regard of all its ordinances ; suppose that there is still 
no control, no authoritative interposition ; I woidd ask, 
could we reconcile such a state of things to the constitu- 
tion of a College; to the general understanding which I 
have mentioned as its fundamental principle, that what 
is permitted is in fact not condemned ? I confess I cannot 
conceive one of our Colleges subsisting long nnder such 
an administration, without the utter dissolution of all 

^general deference to religion 8nd religious decency ; 



all authority, rule, and order, such as now exist among 

UE. 

Some peculiar authority and control therefore with re- 
spect to religious observances, some compulsion, (if men «re 
resolved to use the most offensive word,) is inevitable, if the 
whole scheme and character of our College administration n 
uot to be subverted. The way in which such authority may 
be exercised is various ; hut its exercise must, as I have 
already stated, in my judgment, be understood as an ex- 
pression of the disapprobation of the body, when duties, i 
whether of a religious or any other kind, are neglected. 
And this understanding must, as I conceive, be something 
very different from a barren fiction; inasmuch as a perton 
who should go on repeatedly and obstinately incurring 
this disapprobation, ought undoubtedly to be remored 
from teachers and governors with whom he had placed 
himself in hopeless enmity. 

When men speak of our compulsory services, thty ue 
apt to forget that this compulsion operates in a penal form 
only upon a few persons, the most unlucky of our students 
in their management of their time, and a still smaller noni' 
ber of very indolent characters or perverse dispositions. 
With respect to by far the greater number, this com- 
pulsion is felt only in the shape of a steady habit, and 
of a regular distribution of their day ; and it appears to 
me that such a habit is scarcely more inconsistent with a 
devotional attention to public worship, than it is with 
private devotion. The student who gives half an hour 
of every morning to the service of his College chapel, 
cannot surely be prevented from mixing his own per- 
gonal prayers with the service, by recollecting what notioe 
would have been taken of his absence. 

I cannot agree with Mr Thirlwall that a leading difier- 
ence between family and College worship is this, that per- 
sons are bound together by the most endearing ties in the 
one case, and are absolute strangers (o one another in the 
other. I regret that he should have expressed such m 
opinion, because I think it misrepresents our feeUnga. 
That consciousness of a common condition, comratm object* 
and employments, (and those of a pecriliar nature,) whidi 
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Must pervade the whole congregation ; thiwe ties of fami- 
liar and confidential intercourse which bind together large 
portions of it ; the general prevalence of friendships hardly 
less close tlian family attachments, are circumstances which 
mainly give to our service its propriety in my mind, and 
X believe in the thoughts of most of those who feel an in- 
terest in it. Nor am I at all disposed to deny that it might 
he en advantage, if the form of our devotion were more 
peculiarly adapted to remind us of our special condition 
and mutual relations; a change which would, it appears, 
remove some of Mr ThirlwalFs objections to the service. 
It is obvious however that this is a question of detail which 
it would lie irrelevant to discuss here. 

Indeed I have I trust said enough on this subject. It 
is neither my business nor my purpose to defend here the 
details of our existing College regulations. I have already 
said that I would gladly join in any attempt to improve 
them, and I am far from being disposed to reject without 
consideration such a change in our weekly service as Mr 
Thirlwall has spoken of. If those of the Fellows who are 
engaged in the instruction of the College, and any of the 
others who feel an interest and a hope in the object, were 
willing to communicate to the students " instruction of a 
really religious kind, which should apply itself to their 
situations and prospects, and address itself to their feelings," 
I do not doubt that arrangements might easily be made, so 
as to give them the opportunity of labouring at this good 
wort, and I can see no chance of any but a most beneficial 
effect. By such means as this, combined with others, I 
should hope, with no small degree of confidence, that we 
might approach to a state of things in which our usual re- 
ligious service would need no aid of compulsion. As 
Mr Thirlwall expresses some curiosity concerning the pre- 
cise extent of my hopes on this matter (Second Letter, p. 8.) 
I may add, that, inasmuch as there will generally be among 
our students a few less tractable than the rest, I think it 
more likely that we should approach, than attain to, the 
desirable state of things I have mentioned. Even on this 
supposition however, much good would be done. And I 
lould consider it among the most valuable parts of such an 
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improvement, if benefidal impressions were produced upon 
the minds of the students by the general spirit of the per- 
manent members of the body, in harmony with the offi- 
cial injunctions of those who are charged with the espeoal 
business of superin tendance and instruction. There never 
can be a want of accordance between that general spirit and 
those instructions, without great injury to our efficiency, 
and disadvantage to all parties. In a body like oun, 
formed and governed on very liberal principles, in the be* 
sense of the term, it is mcst desirable that our peculiar offi- 
cial exertions should be supported and animated by the- 
sympathy and good wishes of those who are bound to us 
only by their general participation in the interests and obli- 
gations of our foundation. Those who can discover any 
method for securing such a result, will indeed be our bene- 
factors ; but it is little likely to be brought about by dvell- 
ing on the inevitable inconveniences which the exerciseof the 
most necessary control and authority produces. 

I have said nearly all that I think requisite to say, oft 
this subject, in which I fear we gain little practical good by 
discussion. It is the less necessary for me to explain fur- 
ther the application which I conceived might be made of 
Mr. Thirlwall's principles to other subjects as well as re- 
ligion, since these principles are allowed by him to admit of 
the use of ordinances, institutions, and establishments 
religion, and of a fixed course of study, and a compulsion 
with regard to the process of instruction. I will only ob- 
serve, that if religious feeling be compared with the love of 
knowledge and of literature, in the points in which, for 
purpose, they must he compared, namely the manner in 
which they may be confirmed by habitual exercise, by oppor- 
tunity, by the sympathy of our equals, by the influence of 
age and station, I do not conceive that the difference is to 
great as Mr Thirlwall represents it ; and some of the s 
difUculties occur in the one case as in the other, when we 
come to devise positive and imperative arrangements, by 
which these beneficial influences arc to be brought inttf 
action. 

But my main purpose is answered if it be granted, M 
I hope it will he, that we must have, in our Collegex, attthor 
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rity and control exercised with regard to religious observ- 
ances as well as with regard to other matters ; that we cannot 
stand by and see our pupils live like pagans ; that we cannot, 
while we interpose restraint for all other purposes, refuse to 
employ it in favor of religious decency ; that we cannot 
profess ourselves powerless on this subject, and expect to 
meet with deference on all others. I trust it will be allowed 
that we are not, under pretence of favoring freedom of feel- 
ing, to abolish all rules of Christian discipline ; and that we 
are not to measure the obligations of Christian worship by 
that performance of it, (most scanty and lukewarm we may 
with humiliation confess), which has hitherto, partly at 
least by our own neglect, prevailed among us. 

There ia one process of change which may sometimes 
be pursued under pretence of improvement, but which is 
most pernicious and ruinous. It is, when men alternately 
alJow their practice to fall below their rules, and bring down 
their rules to the level of their practice. A few such alter- 
nations, and sound principle and laudable practice alike dis- 
appear ; a few steps on these two fatal feet, and we reach the 
gates of destruction ; a few turns of this dire " two-handed 
engine,''' and our house falls in ruin around us. I trust this 
will never be our fate; — that we shall never, in such pre- 
tended liberality, cast loose the bands by which our College 
habits have hitherto been bound around us; that we shall not 
seek, 1 do not say ease or quiet, (I will suppose we are not the 
slaves of such motives) but fallacious hopes and imaginary 
advantages, on a road on which there is no return. Let 
us transmit to our successors that framework of fixed rules, 
settled habits, established associations, which has hitherto 
been our scaffolding in all that we have built and all that we 
have adorned. It is on this that our value, our dignity, 
our utility, depend. It is this, at least as one great reason, 
which makes an admission to our institutions desirable in 
the eyes of those who are not of our communion. No in- 
telligent and soberminded dissenter, if he had the prospect 
of sending his son among us, would wish, that, as a prepa- 
ration to this, our ancient rules and customs should be 
abolished, the ties of our discipline relaxed, the superintend- 
^ «nce of our officers over the morality and religion of their 
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pupils extinguished. He would admire tlie general efieclt 
of our system as it ha.s been, and he would desire that 
its general character should be preserved. However hotly 
he might press the siege of our city, if he intended to inhabit 
it, he would not wish, in his assault, to ruin all its fairert 
and most substantial edi-fices, and to enter it only by makiog^ 
it a heap of ruins. 

Though I wish to say little on this question o{ 
admission of the Dissenters, there is an observation wli 
I think I may with propriety make. It would be iraj 
iible that Dissenters should be admitted in this place, 
the purpose of education, with any advantage to tbemBel\-ei, 
and without a fatal injury to the present system of instruc- 
tion, if their admission were accompanied by any alteration 
of the footing on which the pupil stands with regard to hio 
governors and teachers. The admission has hitherto been a 
voluntary engagement on both sides; an engagement of 
superin tendance and instruction on the one side, of docility 
and conformity to rules, on the other. No claim of ex- 
emption from rule, no plea of privilege, no peculiarity of 
condition, is ever urged or admitted; and if e 
non-conformity to general rules have ever become matter! 
of consideration, there has always been, on the side 
authority, this ultimate argument, to be used if neededi 
" conformity to rules was the condition of your admission* 
I do not conceive that this condition could be altered, dut 
exemptions could be stipulated for, that privileges could 
be claimed as a right, that peculiarity of condition cotlU 
be recognized by peculiarity of arrangements, without es> 
tirely breaking up the whole scheme of our college gff 
vernmetit, and rendering almost useless n great part of 
our existing machinery: without making the admission of 
Dissenters to our college education a gift damaged Bi 
the giving, both for them and for us. 

I state this opinion of mine, because I see a very hmA, 
and, I think, important difference, in the line of srgit' 
ment which is followed by different persons who plead fiir 
the admission of Dissenters to our degrees. Some, IB 
contending for this concession, maintain that such adm» 
fiion is consistent with all our existing institutions. mbA 
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opiy no alteration in our adniinistration of them :, 
and such must, I conceive, be the view taken by those 
who urge that Dissenters may be allowed to take degrees 
without inconvenience, because they have hitherto repeat- 
edly gone through all parts of our education except the 
degrees: for this argument falls to the ground, if they 
are to be hereafter on a footing quite different from that 
on which they have hitherto been. But there is another 
party among the patrons of the Dissenters, who maintain 
that their clients ought to be admitted, and that though 
this admission may render great changes in our Colleges 
necessary or inevitable, we are not on that account to 
shut our doors; hut that we must let in the stranger, 
and accommodate ourselves to his ways, as well and as 
fast as we can. 

I regret to see that Mr Thirlwall appears to be of 
this latter opinion. He would obviate the difficulty which 
our daily worship introduces into this question by abolishing 
the service altogether ; and the subject of the admission 
of Dissenters to the endowments of the University, he 
considers to be " one on which at present it is scarcely 
possible to form anytliing more than vague hopes or 
vague apprehensions." 

1 rejoice on the other hand to see that another 
of the Petitioners, than whom no one's opinion will be 
listened to with more respect, expresses, and has always 
expressed, a very different view of the tendency of the 
Petition, According to him it was not the object of 
the Petitioners that " Dissenters should come up to the 
University as if under different banners — They wished 
on the contrary that the ancient academic laws should 
remain in force, and they doubted not that they would 
be administered in a tolerant and liberal spirit; so that 
many excellent men who are now shut out from degrees 
bj conscientious scruples, might have the full benefit of 
academic education, and thereby become interested in the 
continued support of our institutions." I understand this 
as implying that unconditional conformity to general rules, 
which has always been rendered by the Dissenters who 
have hitherto been among us — many of them with honour 
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tu themselves and satisfueduii tu uU who have knuwu them 
here. Aad 1 am not at all disposed tu deny that such 
an understanding would remove many of the difficulties 
which appear to me to follow from legislating in agreement 
with the Petition. 

Nor am I careless of the principle of another ar- 
gument urged by the same person ; " that such a modifi- 
cation of the academic law would bring it into nearer | 
accordance with the statute law of the realm, and I 
strengthen the foundations of our establishoient." The I 
Universities are, of all our institutions, those in whii^l 
alterations of law should be least readily and lightly ad- 1 
mitted; yet even with regard to these institutions, it wonM 
be impolitic and unreasonable to maintain that their regula- 
tions must be, under all circumstances, rigidly immutable. 
It belongs to their office to be permanent and stable, while 
other things fluctuate and change : yet even this office most 
have a relation to other parts of the constitution of the 
country. That a material and an irrevocable change has 
taken place in this constitution within the last few years, it 
would be an unprofitable folly to deny. I shall most gUdlj 
allow the measures of this change to have been as « 
as they were bold, when I see reason to believe that the 
state has found a new position of equiUbrium, as per- 
manent and prosperous as that from which it was, perhaps 
unavoidably, moved. I trust this result is far from hope- 
less ; I am willing to be taught that it is not tar distant ; 
I hold it to be the part of every Englishman who lov«a 
his country to lend his aid to this end ; and it would be 
most unwise to do aught that might frustrate such a 
result, by dinging to feelings which can no longer lead 
to good, and to restrictions which have lost their me 
ing- At the same time, I trust that I see this feature 
also in the occurrences of our days ; namely, that the 
most beneficial of all our institutions, the Established 
Church, is not intended to be in any degree weakened or 
discountenanced by those who have had the task of bring- ■ 
ing about the change to which I have referred. I find that j 
in two of the main steps of this change {the abolition of the I 
Test Act, and the Roman Catholic Relief Bill) this prin- ' 
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ciple, the inviolate preservation of the Religious Establish- 
ment, was stamped as the law of the land by the very act of 
the change ; a declaration being, in both these cases, enacted 
to be made, that the privileges acquired in virtue of these 
acts, should not be used with a view to injure or violate 
the National Church. This circumstance appears to me 
to be characteristic of the present temper of our legis- 
lation ; its aim being to grant to Dissenters powers and 
privileges which give to our social system a less exclusive 
form, but at the same time to declare that a regard to the 
continued and unimpaired welfare of the church is the 
condition and stipulation on which these changes are made. 
It would appear to me therefore inconsistent with the spirit 
of our most recent precedents, as well as pregnant with 
evil in its special consequences, if persons were admitted 
to the full enjoyment of that which we may call the 
National Education, which has both in theory and in 
fact so close a connexion with the National Church, without 
in this case also enforcing such a condition and stipula- 
tion ; without requiring a similar declaration. Whether 
such an admission under this condition is at present * ne- 
cessary or advisable, I shall not presume here to give an 
opinion. I have saidj I trust, all that is necessary to 
explain my views of the bearing of the general discussion 
upon that particular question which induced me to come 
before the public, and I should be very sorry to think 
that it would ever be necessary for me to resume my pen 
upon this subject. 
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